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HAITI: FIRST LATIN 
AMERICAN NATION 


HIS issue of the Necro History Buttetin, the annual 

centennial issue, commemorates the Tripartite Intervention of 

1851 in Haiti, and to that subject the principal article of 
this BULLETIN addresses itself. It is believed, however, that while 
the names of the national heroes of Haiti are familiar to many, the 
demand in the United States for more information on Haiti and 
Haitians has not been met in periodical literature. It is for this rea- 
son that the opportunity to focus attention on individuals and events 
other than those concerned with the 1851 affair has been taken. 

With the exception of Faustin Soulouque, the personalities 
treated here are those who figured in the emancipation of the 
Haitian slaves and the achievement of Haitian independence. It is 
worthwhile to give emphasis here to a fact that has received rela- 
tively little publicity or recognition: Haiti was the second nation in 
the Western Hemisphere and the first in Latin America to win its 
independence. In no other New World nation was the issue of 
independence so intimately bound to that of freedom from slavery. 
In fact, it was the threat to the freedom of the emancipated slaves 
that directly provoked the organized hostilities which led finally to 
the winning of Haitian independence. The restoration of slavery in 
Guadeloupe and Martinique by Napoleon awakened in the Haitians 
the fear that such a decree would be issued with respect to Saint 
Domingue (Haiti) also. It was then that Dessalines, Christophe, 
Pétion and others rallied to drive out the French, with whom they 
had previously cooperated. 

The means employed by Dessalines, in particular, to rid the island 
of the French were, to say the least, horrifying; but they were by 
no means unique in that era. The outstanding difference between 
the carnage in Haiti and that wrought by the French radicals is 
that the Haitians did not grace their slaughter with mock trials and 
celebrations. To slaves who had survived the horrors and suffering 
of capture, the dread “Middle Passage” and plantation existence, 
human life was a commodity of little value. 

The task of winning the independence of Haiti was a much easier 
one by far than that which faced the leaders who sought to estab- 
lish a nation. Dessalines and Christophe, like the vast majority of 
the Haitian population, were uneducated ex-slaves. Though they 
had been inspired by the revolutionary examples set for them in the 
United States and in France, there had been little time or oppor- 
tunity for Haitians to examine in detail the revolutionary theories 
and to formulate in detail positive ideals that would meet the prob- 
lems involved in building a Haitian nation. Americans had been 

(Continued on page 38) 
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THE TRIPARTITE INTERVENTION OF 1851 


ETWEEN 1844 and 1855, 
B possession and control of the 

territory on the eastern end 
of the Caribbean island of Hispa- 
niola, now occupied by the Domin- 
ican Republic, was of great concern 
to Haiti, France, Britain, the Unit- 
ed States and, of course, to the Do- 
minican Republic. The related 
events which occurred during that 
period constitute an interesting and 
revealing study for students of in- 
ternational relations and other in- 
terested persons. These events pro- 
vide an excellent example which 
speaks well for the lesser country. 
Taken together they comprise the 
preliminaries, features and reper- 
cussions of the Tripartite Interven- 
tion of 1851, by which name they 
are best known. 

This affair began in 1844 when 
the leaders of a rebellion in the 
eastern half of the island of His- 
paniola successfully engineered an 
almost bloodless coup against Haiti, 
which had controlled the entire is- 
land (on which it is also situated) 
since 1822. To secure their inde- 
pendence against an impending 
Haitian invasion, and to avert such 
an invasion if possible, the Domini- 
cans offered concessions to France 
and proposed the extension of a 
French protectorate over their ter- 
ritory. When this plan was thwart- 
ed by French fears of British dis- 
approval, the Dominicans sought 
recognition by the United States 
through misrepresentation of con- 
ditions in the new republic.’ 

At this point the affair takes on 
a multiplicity of complications 
which contribute to its being more 
than an ordinary incident in inter- 
national relations. The fact that 
the three power states (France, 
Britain and the United States) 
each had separate and conflicting 


1C, C. Tansill; The United States and 
Santa Domingo, 1798-1873 (Baltimore, 
1938), p. 124. 


By NATHANIEL P. TILLMAN, JR. 


motives for becoming involved 


bears out this point. 

The United States appears to 
have had three clear objectives be- 
hind its actions: (1) the collection 
of the private claims of American 
citizens against the Haitian govern- 
ment; (2) the maintenance of Do- 
minican sovereignty and territorial 
integrity against Haiti and Euro- 
pean states; and (3) the recogni- 
tion of an American consul by Hai- 
ti without according reciprocal rec- 
ognition. Very prominent in the 
minds of American officials was the 
racial question in that they favored 
the white-controlled Dominican Re- 
public over the black republic of 
Haiti.? 

The major objectives of Britain 
were to prevent the alienation of 
Dominican territory and to acquire 
whatever favorable treatment she 
eould from Haiti and the Domini- 
ean Republic. Discrediting charges 
that she coveted Dominican terri- 
tory, Britain was determined that 
the Caribbean picture would not be 
distorted by further foreign en- 
eroachments. Especially was Brit- 
ain fearful of possible American ex- 
pansion into that area. 

France openly desired the use of 
Samana Bay, D. R., as a naval sta- 
tion even as did the United States, 
but she feared both British and 
American reaction and finally set- 
tled on a policy of cooperation and 
watchful waiting. 

Haiti, as shall later be seen, be- 
came the ‘‘door mat’’ upon which 
these nations attempted to trample 
singularly and collectively in seek- 
ing their separate goals. This small 
nation seemed to have but one de- 
sire: to regain control of the east- 
ern half of the island, thereby forc- 
ing the Spanish Dominicans back 


2The racial angle of the question of 
recognition is very adequately treated in 
R. W. Logan, Diplomatic Relations of the 
United States with Haiti, 1776-1891 
(Chapel Hill, 1941), passim. 


under the rule of Haiti. 

The American policy was initiat- 
ed following the filing of reports 
by John Hogan and naval Lt. Da- 
vid D. Porter, two agents sent to 
the Dominican Republic by Secre- 
tary of State John C. Calhoun in 
1845 and 1846. In May, 1849, Ben- 
jamin E. Green was sent to the re- 
public to secure the use of Samana 
Bay as a naval station and to nego- 
tiate a commercial treaty. He was 
then to go to Haiti and seek settle- 
ment of the claims of Americans, 
to ask recognition of an American 
consul, and to discourage any Hai- 
tian invasion of the Dominican Re- 
public. While failing in his Domin- 
ican mission, Green was more suc- 
cessful in Haiti. Although the mat- 
ter of claims was delayed indefi- 
nitely, his mission did result in the 
recognition of an American consul. 
In regard to the invasion, the Hai- 
tian government sent him a note 
stating that the issues between Hai- 
ti and her eastern neighbor were 
matters of ‘‘internal polity,’’ and 
that the conviction as to the justice 
of her cause led Haiti to avail her- 
self of mediation offers by France 
and Britain. The Haitian constitu- 
tion of 1816 was cited as formally 
consecrating the ‘‘unity of the em- 
pire.’ 

In February, 1850, Secretary of 
State John M. Clayton again in- 
structed Green to press the claims 
and, if adequate consideration were 
given, to intimate that the United 
States ‘‘will not view with indif- 
ference any further incursions... 
into the territories of the Domini- 
ean Republic for warlike or preda- 
tory purposes.’’ It is clear, from 
this evidence, that Clayton favored 
warning Haiti to keep hands off the 
Dominican Republic only if Haiti 
refused to accept American de- 


3W. R. Manning, Diplomatic Correspon- 
dence of the United States: Inter-Ameri- 


can Affairs, 1831-1860 (Washington, 
1932-), VI, 83-84. 
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mands. Further proof of this fact 
is revealed in Clayton’s informing 
Sir Henry Bulwer, the British min- 
ister at Washington, that ‘‘if these 
claims were settled the American 
government had nothing more to 
observe.’’4 

By March 1, 1850, Clayton had 
lost patience with the delaying tac- 
ties employed by Haiti and effected 
a drastic change in the American 
policy. In a note to Bulwer he pro- 
posed joint mediation with Britain 
and France, justifying his concern 
by stating that the white people of 
America ‘‘felt for the white people 
engaged in these (Haitian-Domin- 
ican) struggles.’’ 

Not only did Clayton propose 
joint mediation, but he also favored 
the use of force to collect the Amer- 
ican claims. This position was sud- 
denly changed, before it could be 
implemented, upon the death of 
President Zachary Taylor in July, 
1850. Customarily, Clayton re- 
signed and was succeeded by Dan- 
iel Webster, under President Mil- 
lard Fillmore. Webster was a 
staunch opponent of the use of the 
armed forces to collect private 
claims and was equally cautious of 
acting in concert with Britain and 
France in the early months of his 
tenure. 

Although the Webster position 
was clear and Green was believed 
to be following this course, the 
American commercial agent at 
Port-au-Prince, Haiti (George Ush- 
er), felt moved to action. U pon re- 
ceiving a request from the Ameri- 
can agent in San Domingo City, 
D. R., that he protest further Hai- 
tian hostilities, he consulted with 
the British and French agents. Af- 
ter disclosing receipt of similar 
notes from their agents in the Do- 
minican Republic, they decided not 
to send the separate protests, but 
rather they collaborated on a joint 
note which was sent to the Haitian 
government on July 18, 1850. The 
agents (Charles Wyke of Britain, 
Rayband of France, and Usher) in- 
formed the Haitian emperor that 


4Ibid., p. 10; Bulwer to Palmerston, 
April 29, 1850, Foreign Office (Herein- 
after referred to as F.0.) 5/212, no. 73. 


their governments ‘‘wish he may 
renounce all intentions of the in- 
vasion’’ and that ‘‘Her Majesty’s 
Government (Britain) will deter- 
mine to conclude a peace treaty ac- 
knowledging the constitution of 
Santo Domingo into a _ separate 
state.’” 

From this point Britain took the 
lead in attempting to unify the ef- 
forts of the three powers. Bulwer 
in Washington, the very able Rob- 
ert Schombourgk in San Domingo 
City and agents in Haiti were well 
guided by British Foreign Minister 
Palmerston in London. Their plan 
was to keep at Webster and the 
American agent in Haiti to carry 
out the policy of joint mediation 
which Clayton had suggested. 

In consequence of the seemingly 
united front exerting pressure on 
Haiti, Emperor Faustin I (Sou- 
louque) agreed to a truce until Sep- 
tember 30, but denied any intention 
to recognize the Dominican Repub- 
lic. By now Webster was converted 
to the policy of joint action, thanks 
to Bulwer’s arguments and persis- 
tence, and he informed the British 
minister he would receive plans 
drawn up by him (Bulwer) and M. 
Boislecomte, the French minister at 
Washington. He also stated that he 
would communicate these plans to 
an American agent whom he would 
appoint as soon as the Senate ad- 
journed. 

Meanwhile, Britain became ap- 
prehensive over rumors — later 
proven true—that Green was about 
to initiate a scheme for colonizing 
the Dominican Republic with 
Americans. Bulwer was reminded 
of the colonization of Texas and its 
results and probably knew that 
Green’s father, Duff, had been 
prominent in that venture. This in- 
formation spurred him to present 
his plan to Webster in the form of 
the following note: 


The undersigned has the honour to 
propose, as a means of stopping the 
barbarous war which threatens the is- 
land, divided under the Governments 
of Hayti and Santo Domingo, that the 


5Tansill, op. cit., pp. 146-148. 
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consuls of the United States, France, 
and Great Britain, in that Island, 
should be instructed to demand jointly 
from the Emperor of Hayti, a formal 
agreement of a truce for ten years; 
and the Emperor should be informed 
that in case he does not consent to 
this, the three powers will oppose by 
force any renewal of hostilities on his 
part against the Dominicans. The Un- 
dersigned has the honour to add that 
it appears to Viscount Palmerston, 
that a truce of such duration would 
practically have the same effect as a 
definite Peace, while it would not in- 
volve that formal acknowledgement of 
the independence of the Dominican 
Republic which it seems that Emperor 
Souloque is unwilling to consent to. 


Bulwer waited weeks for a reply to 
this note and finally went to Bos- 
ton to see Webster. According to 
him, Webster’s explanation of his 
delay stated that he (Webster) had 
been ill and preoccupied with oth- 
er affairs, but that he would name 
an agent as soon as he got back to 
Washington. He also announced his 
intention to instruct him according 
to Bulwer’s plan, but assured him 
that he did not pledge coercion.® 

Bulwer was disappointed by 
Webster’s caution, though heart- 
ened at seemingly having tied the. 
United States to a course of con- 
certed rather than independent ac- 
tion. 

An indication that the United 
States was preparing to act pres- 
ently is seen in President Fill- 
more’s reference to the necessity 
for speedy action in his annual 
message to Congress on December 
2, 1850. Still, Bulwer decried the 
lack of action by Webster toward 
joint mediation and accused Clay- 
ton of having carelessly thrown out 
the suggestion of joint action 
‘‘without any intention that it 
should be formally taken up.’’ He 
also cited United States naval 
forces then cruising in Haitian wa- 
ters.” 

Nevertheless, Bulwer admitted 
Webster was acting fairly and in 
conformity with his powers and the 


6Bulwer to Webster, October 15, 1850, 
enclosure in Bulwer to Palmerston, De- 
cember 8, 1850, F.O. 5/515; Bulwer to 
Palmerston, November 15, 1850, ibid. 

7Bulwer to Palmerston, December 16, 
1850, ibid. 
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views of his predecessor. On De- 
cember 21 he gave Webster a copy 
of instructions to the British con- 
sul at Port-au-Prince, stating that 
the main purpose of joint media- 
tion was to secure ‘‘a settled peace 
... or a lengthened truce upon rea- 
sonable conditions.’’ Discretion 
was up to the consul. The idea was 
to proceed so that neither govern- 
ment (Haitian nor Dominican) 
could imagine either an English, 
American or a French policy.® 
Should the Emperor refuse to 
adopt the suggestions, the agents 
were to ‘‘threaten him with the de- 
termination’’ of the powers to have 
their truce accepted in the main, 
or at least to prevent any recur- 
rence of the war between Haiti and 
the Dominican Republic ‘‘ until oth- 
er terms have been substituted by 
the mediatory powers in lieu there- 
of.’’ British and French coercion 
was to be confined to blockading 
several Haitian ports, but the 
‘‘menace of further force’’ was to 
be made so as not to commit them 
to employment ‘‘until it should be 


known what species of force would 
be necessary.”’ 

Not until January 18, 1851 was 
the American agent, Robert M. 
Walsh, appointed. He was then in- 
structed to prevail upon the Em- 
peror to effect a lengthened truce 


or permanent peace. Should this 
fail, he was to join the British and 
French agents ‘‘in solema protest.’’ 
This failing also, he was to notify 
his government so that the presi- 
dent, with Congress’s consent, 
could cause the intervention to be 
respected. 

In his obviously ambiguous note 
to the Haitian foreign minister, 
Due de Tiburon, Walsh stated, as a 
fully established principle in in- 
ternational law, that the 


actual possession of independence for 
a reasonable time, entitles a nation to 
be acknowledged as sovereign. This is 
the principle which the American 
world especially has consecrated, and 
must ever uphold. It is the sole foun- 
dation, in fact, of the independence 
of Hayti herself, and to attack it in 


8Tansill, op. cit., pp. 157-158. 


any way is to strike at the very root 
of her own institutions. The best in- 
terests of the empire demand the rec- 
ognition of Dominican independence 
which would give it a useful Neigh- 
bor instead of a turbulent province or 
a determined foe. .. . In every point 
of view, therefore the government of 
the United States entertained the con- 
viction that it was incumbent upon 
the emperor to recognize the inde- 
pendence of Saint Domingo and ear- 
nestly hoped that his Majesty would 
consent to do so without further de- 
lay.® 


Tiburon’s reply, as had Sou- 
louque’s to Green the previous 
year, referred to constitutional af- 
firmation of the indivisibility of 
Haitian territory, and added that 
the Emperor was obliged to main- 
tain the constitution. In his com- 
munique to Webster, according to 
the principal secondary sources, 
Walsh failed to mention if Tiburon 
inquired why, on this basis, the 
United States had not recognized 
Haiti which had not simply pro- 
claimed its independence forty-sev- 
en years earlier in 1804, but had 
received the recognition of France 
in 1825 and Britain in 1838, and 
had maintained its independence 
during the intervening period. 

Finding the able Haitian minis- 
ter unyielding, Walsh, Rayband 
and Thomas Ussher (who had re- 
placed Wyke of Britain) sent a 
joint note, February 11, requesting 
‘*a categorical answer to the follow- 
ing proposition: a definite treaty of 
peace, or a truce of ten years, be- 
tween the empire of Hayti and the 
Dominican Republic.’’ Calling on 
Tiburon a week later seeking a re- 
ply, they were met with a reitera- 
tion of the constitutional argument 
and were told that no ‘‘ positive an- 
swer’’ could be sent until the last 
of March when the Haitian Senate 
would convene to consider the ques- 
tion. 

Supposedly the Emperor’s secre- 
tary, somewhat inebriated, divulged 
that Soulouque was planning to rid 


See ibid., pp. 159-160 and p. 160, 
note 48. This author’s citation is: 
‘*Walsh to Webster, February 14, 1851, 
Secret Service, MMS, Dept. of State’’ 
which document is unpublished and un- 
available at this writing. 


himself eventually of the agents 
without committing himself, and 
that, meanwhile, he would let them 
amuse themselves with diplomatic 
exercises. 

Keeping the ‘‘fires burning,’’ on 
February 21 Tiburon informed the 
agents that four ‘‘commissioners’’ 
had been appointed to conduct all 
negotiations in the matter, and on 
February 24 he inquired as to the 
motives of the powers. In reply, 
the agents defended the Domini- 
cans’ right to independence and 
sharply attacked the ‘‘alleged 
right’’ of the Haitian government 
to compel them to return to their 
former allegiance. This reply was 
presented to the four ‘‘commission- 
ers’’ on March 6, but the d scussion 
which followed came to naught. 
Acting alone on March 24, Walsh 
warned Haiti ‘‘for the last time 

. against any attack upon the 
Dominican Republic.’’ 

In any attempt to justify the 
tone of this warning, Walsh ex- 
plained to Webster that intimida- 
tion was the only effective method 
to employ, and that his colleagues 
had been doing the same for some 
time. Still, the facts do not bear 
him out in this opinion since in- 
timidation had not been successful. 

On April 19 the Haitian govern- 
ment finally sent its formal reply 
to the agents, asserting: (1) the 
inviolability of the constitution as 
to a treaty of peace with the Do- 
minican Republic; (2) that a ten 
year truce would amount to recog- 
nition and would equal a treaty; 
(3) willingness to extend the ex- 
isting truce; (4) the Emperor’s de- 
sire to negotiate with the Domini- 
eans; and (5) that these negotia- 
tions should be preceded by Domin- 
ican acknowledgement of Faustin’s 
sovereignty over the entire island. 
To this the agents replied they 
would transmit the Haitian answer 
to their respective governments and 
act according to instructions re- 
ceived from their superiors. 

Walsh and Ussher shared the 
view that Faustin I was anxious 
for peace, but Walsh, unlike Ussh- 

(Continued on page 36) 
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DESSALINES: EMPEROR OF HAITI 


While Toussaint is credited with 
having completed the emancipation 
of Haitian slaves, it is Jean Jac- 
ques Dessalines who is regarded as 
the father of Haitian independence. 
Although Dessalines is rightly es- 
teemed as a national hero in Haiti 
and his courage and generalship 
demand acknowledgement, the story 
of Dessalines’s career is not un- 
sullied. 

In 1801 Napoleon sent Leclere to 
restore French rule in Saint Do- 
mingue after Toussaint had suc- 
eeeded in making himself master 
of the island. With the initial suc- 
eesses of the French campaign 
many of the black and mulatto 
troops, together with their officers, 
entered the service of the French. 
In the suppression of the sporadic 
Negro uprisings that followed the 
renewal of French rule, Dessalines 
earned from Leclere the title of 
‘“butcher of the Negroes.”’ 

Shortly after that time, how- 
ever, the news that Napoleon had 
ordered the restoration of slavery 
in Guadeloupe and Martinique was 
a signal for earnest defection 
throughout the ranks of Native 


By Marie V. Woop 


STATUE OF DESSALINES IN THE CHAMP DE MARS IN 


troops. A meeting between Dessa- 
lines and Alexandre Pétion, the 
mulatto general who had been edu- 
eated in the best military schools 
in France, resulted in an agree- 
ment to join the projected insur- 
rection. 

It was General Clervaux, how- 
ever, who initiated the insurrection. 
On October 10, 1802, he deserted, 
taking the troops under his com- 
mand with him. Two days later he 
attacked Cap Francais (now Cap 
Haitien); and though the attack 
was repulsed, Clervaux’s action 
was sufficient to set in motion the 
final revolutionary attempt. With- 
in a few days Christophe, Pétion 
and Dessalines had joined the in- 
surrectionary forces. 

Dessalines had been one of the 
most courageous and skillful of all 
the generals under the command of 
Toussaint. In military talent Des- 
salines was considered to be su- 
perior to Toussaint, but in other 
respects, far below him. Though 
illiterate, despotic and cruel, Dessa- 
lines came into full control of the 
Haitian armed forces. Because the 
French forees, decimated by ma- 


PORT-AU-PRINCE. 


laria and yellow fever, were no 
match for the multitude of Negroes, 
the ensuing fight was not pro- 
longed. In October, 1803, Dessa- 
lines led an army of 20,000 veter- 
ans to the capture of Port-au- 
Prince and hastened on to Cap 
Francais to deal the final blow to 
the remaining French forces. 
Finally General Rochambeau, his 
forces depleted, sent a flag of truce 
to Dessalines and on November 19, 
thé terms of the capitulation were 
agreed upon. 

On November 29, 1803, Dessa- 
lines, Christophe and Clervaux de- 
elared the independence of Haiti. 
The document of independence was. 
signed by the generals and chiefs 
of the army on January 1, 1804, at 
Gonaives. The name of Saint Do- 
mingue was abolished forever and 
the use of the aboriginal name of 
Haiti was revived. At the same 
time the army appointed Dessalines 
governor-general for life, with pow- 
er to enact laws, to make peace and 
war, and to nominate his successor. 
Severe penalties were provided for 
all who dared to oppose the action 
of the military. 
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The type of government formed 
by Dessalines was the only kind 
with which the Haitian people had 
had any experience. The country 
was placed under strict military 
rule and every citizen was made 
subject to military duty. There 
were those whites who felt that the 
government of Dessalines was very 
suitable for a people just out of 
‘‘slavery and barbarism.’’ Dessa- 
lines and his new body of adminis- 
trators had no training or experi- 
ence to equip them for their jobs 
in civil affairs. 

The most urgent task was to pro- 
vide for defense against any re- 
newed effort on the part of Na- 
poleon to recapture the island. 
Decimated by bullets and disease, 
one French army after another had 
melted away. Nevertheless, there 
was an ever present fear of future 
French aggression. Haiti did not 
have the blessings of any great 
power in its new venture into state- 
hood. The attack might come from 
any one of several interested for- 
eign powers. This increased Haitian 
determination to defend its hard- 
won freedom. Accordingly, the 
whole country was virtually turned 
into an armed camp as forts and 
fortifications were hastily erected. 
This fear necessitated the retention 
of a large standing army. It has 
been variously estimated that the 
army of Dessalines contained from 
15,000 to 37,300 men. Either figure 
represents a considerable portion of 
the eligible male population. Men 
had to hold themselves in readiness 
for immediate military duty. Haiti 
was overmilitarized. The army was 
the great power in the country 
upon which the governor-general 
depended for support. Negroes and 
‘‘men of colour,’’ who, with their 
masters, had taken refuge in for- 
eign countries, were encouraged to 
return to Haiti. He also offered to 
open his ports for slave-ships. The 
object was that of recruiting his 
forces which had been seriously de- 
pleted during the revolution. 

Dessalines suffered from a ter- 
rific inferiority complex. He de- 
tested the mulattoes and sought to 
eradicate all distinctions based 


upon color. He humiliated the col- 
ored people at the slightest provo- 
cation. He was impatient with the 
struggle for prestige. Dessalines 
hated the whites, especially the 
French. They represented the tyr- 
anny and horror of slavery and 
were living reminders of past dep- 
redations. With the scars from his 
master’s whip still imprinted upon 
his back, Dessalines was determined 
to harry the French out of Saint 
Domingue. Through promises of 
safe conduct, whites who had fied 
to the hills were lured out of hid- 
ing only to be unmercifully mur- 
dered in the streets. Several incen- 
diary proclamations were issued de- 
signed to stir the people into wip- 
ing out the few remaining French 
on the island. Dessalines finally 
undertook the task himself. Lead- 
ing an army into the field, he 
massacred thousands of French 
men, women and children: These 
bloody and treacherous measures 
were generally disapproved. 

Serfdom was the basis of Dessa- 
lines’s economic organization. Citi- 
zens were classified as soldiers or 
laborers. Men not in the army had 
to do manual labor. The top eche- 
lon consisted of a group of army 
officers. People were divided by 
economic task rather than by birth, 
wealth or color, or social status. 
Agricultural laborers had to secure 
written permission from the gov- 
ernment to move from their plan- 
tations. To supervise the new eco- 
nomic system hundreds of agents, 
directors, clerks and overseers were 
used. This class did the work for- 
merly performed by the whites. 
Higher officers directed the men 
who directed the workers—they did 
no manual labor. 

Dessalines quite clearly demon- 
strated his intentions to control 
all the land in the country. There 
were some colored landowners who 
had held estates during the colonial 
period. These people were deter- 
mined to hold on to their lands and 
status and dignity as non-laborers 
despite the cost. The day after the 
declaration of independence the 
governor-general had decreed that 
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all land owned by France in the 
colonial period was then the prop- 
erty of the Haitian government: A 
month later he canceled all sales 
and donations made to mulattoes 
and ex-slaves by fleeing masters. 
This order struck at the source of 
the wealth of ‘‘people of colour.’’ 
In addition, Dessalines ordered 
general verification of property 
titles. This was a difficult opera- 
tion to conduct properly because of 
the confusion of the past decade 
and lack of men trained in law. 
There were gross miscarriages of 
justice as lands of individuals hav- 
ing just claims were confiscated 
while many fraudulent claims were 
honored. This land policy only 
served to exacerbate the already 
strained relations bétween Dessa- 
lines and the property-owning 
classes. The state took over thou- 
sands of acres. Colored and black 
were frustrated and embittered. 

Although Santo Domingo had 
formulated an entente with Tous- 
saint, when Dessalines became 
ruler, it withdrew from the agree- 
ment and placed itself under the 
protection of France. France had 
been quick to see her advantage 
and had hurriedly dispatched a 
small detachment of troops to 
Santo Domingo City with the prom- 
ise of sending more. The French 
commander impolitically announced 
that all Haitians captured at the 
border would be sold into slavery. 
in Santo Domingo. Incensed by 
this proclamation, Dessalines 
marched into Santo Domingo de- 
termined to bring her back under 
Haitian control. This venture was 
terminated when news arrived that 
the French were sending reinforce- 
ments. 

Having rid Haiti of all whom he 
conceived to be his enemies, Dessa- 
lines on October 8, 1804, procured 
a Capuchin missionary to crown 
him emperor under the name of 
Jacques I. Under the new constitu- 
tion it was decreed that slavery 
was abolished. It also proclaimed 
the equality of rank, the equal op- 
eration 6f the laws, the inviolabili- 
ty of property, the adoption of the 

(Continued on page 37) 
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HENRI CHRISTOPHE=KING OF HAITI 


A GROUP OF TOURISTS APPROACH THE RUINS OF CHRISTOPHE’S PALACE, 
SANS SOUCI. 


Henri Christophe was born a 
slave on the British island of Gre- 
nada on October 6, 1767. A short 
time later he was sold to a planter 
in Saint Domingue. Although he 
had no formal education he ac- 
quired the fundamentals and 
learned much by contact. Working 
first as a cook, he purchased his 
freedom and served with Count 
da’Estaing during the American 
Revolution. He was wounded in 
the siege of Savannah. On return- 
ing to Saint Domingue he took an 
active part in the rising of the 
slaves against their owners. With 
the organization of the colonial 
army he entered the service and 
rose through the ranks to the grade 
of general. Appointed by Toussaint 
Louverture to the command of Cap 
Haitien, he burned the settlement 
on the approach of Leclerc, who 
bore instructions from Napoleon to 
restore slavery, which the French 
Convention previously had abol- 
ished. Later he surrendered to the 
French on favorable terms. When 


the masses rose against the 
French, however, Christophe took 
up arms in their behalf and won 
for himself a place along with 
Toussaint Louverture and Dessa- 
lines as one of the three leaders who 
maintained the independence of 
Haiti. Dessalines became the lead- 
er of the masses who rallied to his 
support to complete the work of 
the betrayed Toussaint Louverture 
and was the first ruler of the coun- 
try with Christophe as his general- 
in-chief. When the harsh measures 
employed by the ruler tended to 
become almost as oppressive as 
slavery, Dessalines was killed in 
the inevitable revolt and Chris- 
tophe appeared to be his logical 
successor as dictator. 

Christophe, however, was de- 
prived of the control of the south- 
ern section of Haiti when Pétion, 
his former co-worker, outwitted 
him to gain control of the Port-au- 
Prince assembly and proclaim a 
constitution which reduced the 
power of the executive, to the ad- 
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vantage of the legislature. The con- 
stitution proposed by Christophe, 
which would have given broad pow- 
ers to the executive, had been re- 
jected. Protesting against the form 
of government agreed upon, Chris- 
tophe took possession of the north- 
ern area as king of Haiti under the 
name of Henri I, while Pétion had 
himself elected and proclaimed as 
the president of the Republic of 
Haiti. In due time Christophe was 
declared an outlaw. There began 
a struggle for power between the 
two leaders which laid a basis for 
the continuing misunderstanding 
between the northern and southern 
sections. In the encounter which 
followed, Pétion’s army was de- 
feated at Cibao. Christophe pur- 
sued the Republican forces to Port- 
au-Prince; but, fighting with their 
backs to the wall and under Pétion, 
a military leader trained in France, 
the defenders of the city forced 
Christophe to withdraw toward the 
north where turbulent conditions 
required his attention. The strug- 
gle between the two rivals con- 
tinued for years with the advan- 
tage first on one side and then on 
the other. 

In a measure, however, Chris- 
tophe made more progress in the 
ruling of his people than did Pé- 
tion, and might have finally suc- 
ceeded, had he not become so cruel 
after 1811 when he changed his 
title from president to king. His 
method of absolute rule was the 
only kind of government about 
which he had the opportunity to 
learn and the one to which the peo- 
ple, formerly aceustomed to such a 
regime under the French, respond- 
ed. They cultivated the fields for 
the new landholders as they had 
done in slavery for the French, and 
the north tended to rebuild the 
waste places and prosper economi- 
eally. Meanwhile the south, in 
which Pétion was trying to main- 
tain a democracy of the mulatto 
class based on the exploitation of 
dissatisfied peasants, declined eco- 
nomically. One thing, in the mean- 
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ABOVE: AN AE- 
RIAL VIEW OF 
THE CITADEL. 
RIGHT: SIGHT- 
SEERS ARE 
DWARFED BY 
THE MASSIVE 
WALLS OF THE 
CITADEL. BE- 
LOW: SANS SOU- 
CI AS IT AP- 
PEARS FROM AN 
AIRPLANE. 


time, forced Pétion and Christophe 
to postpone their feud. When the 
restored Bourbons in France re- 
vealed their intention to recapture 
the island, the rivals prepared to 
resist to the death any such at- 
tempt. No army for the purpose 
was sent, but one of the two com- 
missioners sent by France to secure 
information on Haiti was impudent 
enough to land at Cap Haitien. He 
was arrested, convicted as a spy, 
and executed. 

In 1818 when Pétion died, hav- 
ing failed to make the constitution 
of the Haitian Republic work as he 
had desired, Christophe endeavored 
again to take over the region which 
Pétion had ruled. He had become 
so tyrranical, however, that his peo- 
ple rebelled against him. Seeing 


that his rule could no longer be sus- 
tained, he committed suicide on 
October 8, 1870. Immediately. the 
people struck against forced labor, 
heavy taxation and the exploita- 
tion perpetrated by a newly cre- 
ated nobility then in possession of 
the former French estates. 

Christophe had spent large sums 
of money to construct the palace of 
Sans-Souci and the great Citadel, 
called the wonder of the Western 
Hemisphere. While Christophe had 
the usual faults of an absolute mon- 
arch he had the virtues of a real 
patriot. 
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FAUSTIN SOULOUQUE--PRESIDENT AND 
EMPEROR OF HAITI 


As President Faustin Soulouque 
adjusted the crown of the Emperor 
of Haiti upon his head on August 
26, 1849, his thoughts may have 
traveled back to that day some 20 
years before, when in answer to 
President Jean Boyer’s remark 
that ‘‘any man in Haiti may be- 
come President of the Republic, 
even that stupid Negro over there,’’ 
Soulouque had said: ‘‘Please, Mr. 
President, dont make a fool of me.”’ 

Soulouque, a slave since 1789, 
was freed by the mulatto general 
André Rigaud in 1793. An un- 
schooled black who could write 
only his name, he became com- 
mander of the presidential guard 
under President Jean Riché. Sou- 
louque recognized his lack of edu- 
cation, but by close observation of 
others was able to surprise many 
with his wisdom and ability. Upon 
the death of Riché, who had held 
office for less than a year, the min- 
isters of the government, dead- 
locked over two rival candidates 
for the highest office, turned to 
General Faustin Soulouque. On 
March 1, 1847, four days after the 
death of Riché, Soulouque was 
named president of Haiti. 

To say that Soulouque assumed 
the office of president of Haiti at 
an inauspicious time is to under- 
state the situation. An outcast 
among the nations of the world, 
not one of which would accord her 
official recognition, Haiti was be- 
set by demands from foreign gov- 
ernments for the payment of 
claims, secession of the Spanish 
part of the island, a legacy of dis- 
sension between the northern and 
southern districts on one hand and 
blacks and mulattoes on the other, 
unrest among the peasants and po- 
litical and economic instability. In 
the three preceding years, Haiti 
had had as many presidents. To pi- 
lot Haiti through this sea of trou- 
bles came a man described by H. P. 
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Davis in Black Democracy as ‘‘an 
illiterate, superstitious and totally 
inconspicuous ‘general’ with no 
particular record for public ser- 
vice and practically no political 
following.’’ 

With the latter fact in mind, the 
ministers obviously planned to use 
Soulouque as a figurehead. His ap- 
pointment to the highest office of 
the land was a great surprise to 
Soulouque, but if his electors be- 
lieved that they had found a pliant 
tool in him, their mistake soon be- 
came evident. He was sincere, how- 
ever, in his effort to manage the 
affairs of state, as he saw them, to 
the best of his ability. 

For the first five months of his 
administration, Soulouque retained 
the ministers of Riché because he 
realized that they could be of value 
to him. While he seldom overesti- 
mated his abilities Soulouque suf- 
fered no lack of self-esteem. When 
one of his ministers, Céligni Ar- 
douin, boasted of his ability to 
make or unmake chiefs of state, 
Soulouque riever forgot the state- 
ment and repeated to his friends 
‘‘that he was not a shirt that one 
could change at will.’’ 

Soulouque was forced to go to 
the North in July, 1847, because of 
disturbances and, distrusting his 
ministers, ordered them to accom- 
pany him. Already disgruntled be- 
cause of their inability to dominate 
Soulouque, all resigned except Cé- 
ligni Ardouin, who objected saying 
that his duties as minister of state 
held him in the capital; that it was 
necessary that he remain behind to 
exercise executive power in the 
name of the president. President 
Soulouque humorously replied, 
‘*Ministre ou non, vous ne resterez 
pas’’ (Minister or not, you will not 
remain). Ardouin resigned. 


1Justin C. Dorsainvil, Manuel D’His- 
toire D’Haiti (Port-au-Prince, 1934), p. 
254, 


Soon after Soulouque’s depar- 
ture rioting broke out in the capi- 
tal city and terror reigned in Port- 
au-Prince. He had left Maximilien, 
usually ealled ‘‘Similien,’’ general 
of the palace guards, in charge. Re- 
fusing to obey orders, ‘‘Similien’’ 
seized the palace and threatened to 
kill all of the mulattoes. Soulou- 
que’s return in September, 1847, 
did not entirely calm the disturb- 
ance. Animosity grew between the 
blacks and mulattoes. People con- 
spired openly. On Sunday, April 
16, 1848, the storm broke. Mulat- 
toes were killed on sight. Ardouin 
was shot trying to escape and taken 
to prison. Soulouque quickly sub- 
dued the disturbance. He then 
turned his attention to bringing 
the Dominicans back under the au- 
thority of the Haitian government. 

Santo Domingo, the eastern and 
Spanish part of the island, had 
separated from Haiti after Presi- 
dent Boyer’s administration col- 
lapsed in 1843. Meeting the enemy 
forces at Azua and St. Jean, Sou- 
louque and his army had tempo- 
rary success. He had sworn that he 
would not return his sword to its 
secabbard until he would no longer 
have to fight conspirators against 
the country. He kept his word and 
returned to Port-au-Prince on Au- 
gust 15, 1848. Arches of triumph 
erected in honor of his return were 
inscribed with enthusiastic legends. 
The city was lighted three nights 
in succession. The Chamber of Rep- 
resentatives thanked him for sav- 
ing the country and constitution. 
But Soulouque’s hour of victory 
was short-lived, for his troops were 
routed by the Dominican forces at 
Ocoa shortly afterward. To dispell 
the gloom pervading the nation 
after this heavy defeat, Soulouque 
decided to create an empire. Upon 
the approval of a petition sent to 
the Chamber of Representatives 
asking that the title of Emperor of 
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Haiti be conferred upon the presi- 
dent, on August 26, 1849, President 
Soulouque became Emperor Faus- 
tin I. 

The ceremonies of inauguration 
were simple, but on April 18, 1852, 
coronation day, no expense was 
spared. Most of the elaborate re- 
galia was obtained from abroad. 
The Emperor’s crown, said to have 
cost $100,000, is still in possession 
of the Haitian government. The 
coronation was held in the Camp 
de Mars at Port-au-Prince where a 
huge tent capable of seating seven 
or eight thousand persons was 
erected. Davis gives a supposedly 
eye witness account of events: 


As early as three o’clock A.M. the 
roll of drums was heard, calling the 
troops together and reminding the in- 
habitants of the capital of the great 
event which was to distinguish that 
day. Soon after daylight, “le Champ 
de Mars” was filled with all of the 
brilliant and gay, both civil and mili- 
tary. 

At an early hour, the roar of ar- 
tillery, the shouts of vivas, the din of 
arms, with the confusion of bugles, 
trumpets, and various bands at differ- 
ent points, announced the approach of 
the imperial state carriage, which, for 
splendor, was worthy of the occasion 
and was drawn by eight noble Ameri- 
can greys. 

On arriving at a side tent, some 
three or four hundred feet from the 
main one, the imperial family alight- 
ed, and from thence, after a rather 
long pause, all being well adjusted, 
his Majesty, duly robed and sceptred, 
marched with a brilliant procession of 
newly created nobles in open air until 
they reached the entrance of the great 
tent, and then, continuing under its 
spacious canopy, they ultimately ar- 
rived in front of the great altar, now 
loaded with blazing tapers and gor- 
geous decorations of every kind; here 
seats were provided for all parties, 
according to their rank and honour. 

The costumes on this occasion, of 
most of those who held offices of any 
kind were designedly antique, rather 
imitating the court and the time of 
Louis XIV. In fact, the splendour and 
riches displayed on the occasion, al- 
though it seemed to throw one back 
to another age by the antique, not to 
say gorgeous appearance of much that 
was seen, gave at the same time an 
elevated idea of the wealth and taste 
of the Haitian people. Nor would 
any European infantry have present- 
ed a neater or more imposing appear- 
ance than was seen in the Haitian 
soldiery on this occasion, while the at- 


tire of the simple citizens was that of 
gentility and worthy of the day. 
Numerous priests were in atten- 
dance, but there was neither sermon 
nor oration on the occasion; chanting, 
however, and general music were good, 
although wanting in good brass in- 
struments. The Emperor crowned 
himself, and then the Empress. 


Faustin did not forget his gen- 
erals’ desire to share in the trap- 
pings of royalty. He created a no- 
bility and elevated to rank four 
princes and fifty-nine dukes, as well 
as counts, barons and chevaliers. 
The newly crowned emperor and 
empress established elaborate rules 
and regulations for royal recep- 
tions and court procedure. 

Doubtless the most interesting 
incident in Soulouque’s career was 
his handling of the Tripartite In- 
tervention affair. The spectacle of 
a tiny unrecognized nation with a 
population of scarcely 70,000 ig- 
noring the demands of three of the 
most powerful nations in the world 
must have been an interesting one. 
Much of the diplomatic sagacity 
which permitted Soulouque to real- 
ize that the three nations con- 
cerned (Great Britain, France and 
the United States) could be de- 
pended upon to checkmate each 
other in any strong coercive action, 
ean be attributed to Soulouque’s 
able minister of foreign affairs, 
Due de Tiburon. When the de- 
mands and only slightly veiled 
threats that Haiti renounce its 
claim to sovereignty over the east- 
ern half of the island and grant a 
definitive peace or a ten-year truce 
had failed, Great Britain and 
France proceeded to blockade Cap 
Haitien. Though Soulouque yield- 
ed to the blockade, neither of the 
demands was met; instead Sou- 
louque extended the truce for 
twelve months. Despite this con- 
cession, Faustin ‘‘had given no evi- 
dence that he had yielded to force. 
By implication he had not aban- 
doned his claim to sovereignty over 
the Dominican Republic.’”? 

In 1855 Faustin again invaded 
Santo Domingo. The campaign, 


2Rayford W. Logan, The Diplomatic 
Relations of the United States with Haiti, 
1776-1891 (Chapel Hill, 1944), p. 274. 
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badly organized and directed, met 
with dismal failure. Great Britain 
and France secured an armistice 
between Haiti and the Dominican 
Republic with the support of the 
United States. Daniel Webster, then 
Secretary of State of the United 
States, wrote to the American rep- 
resentative in Port-au-Prince: 


The Material interest of these three 
countries (Great Britain, France and 
the United States) are largely in- 
volved in the restoration and preser- 
vation of peace between the contend- 
ing parties in Santo Domingo. France 
is a creditor of the government of 
Soulouque to a large amount. She can- 
not hope for a discharge of her debt 
when the resources of his country, in- 
stead of being developed by pacific 
pursuits and a part, at least, applied 
to the purpose, are checked in their 
growth and wasted in’ a war which 
countermines the state. .. . If the Em- 
peror Soulouque shall insist upon 
maintaining a belligerent attitude. . . 
you will unite with your colleagues 
in remonstrating against this course 
on his part. If remonstrations shall 
prove to be unavailing, you will sig- 
nify to the Emperor that you shall 
give immediate notice to your govern- 
ment, that the President (of the 
United States) with the concurrence 
of Congress, may adopt such mea- 
sures, in co-operation with the gov- 
ernments of England and France, as 
may cause the three powers to be 
respected.3 


The financial expense of the re- 
cent attacks on the east was heavy. 
Confidence in the empire was shak- 
en. J. N. Léger stated that ‘‘the 
empire might have been saved by 
taking wise measures in regard to 
the interest and welfare of the peo- 
ple. The emperor was still feared, 
but his prestige was gone.’’ 

In the meantime, General Fabre 
Geffrard who had gained populari- 
ty in the army during the past in- 
vasions of Santo Domingo, con- 
sidered the time had come for the 
overthrow of the emperor. Faus- 
tin had been warned of Geffrard’s 
popularity and kept a close scruti- 
ny on the General and at last or- 
dered his arrest. Geffrard escaped, 
however, and immediately insti- 
gated an insurrection against the 


8Haiti, Her History and Her Detrac- 
tors (New York, 1907), p. 203. 
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(Continued from page 29) 


er, was convinced that the emper- 
or should be forced to sign a treaty 
of peace. He requested his govern- 
ment to ‘‘send adequate force with 
definite coercive powers.’’ He was 
also deeply disappointed that the 
other agents did not resort to coer- 
cive measures, suspecting that Sou- 
louque knew the threats would not 
be executed. Having failed, Walsh 
left Haiti on his own decision and 
without taking leave of the Haitian 
Officials. - 


Taking a more active part in the 
issue, Palmerston invited Webster 
to join in a proposal to Faustin that 
he give a year’s notice to the three 
powers before commencing hostili- 
ties and requested American coop- 
eration ‘‘in the measures... agreed 
to... in case he (Faustin) should 
attack.’’!° ; 

Webster replied that the propos- 
al was accorded a ‘‘favorable’’ re- 
ception by the president and that 
the cooperative policy would be re- 
sumed-as soon as ‘‘a suitable agent 
for that purpose’’ was sent to Hai- 
ti. He added that the president 
concurred in the ‘‘expedience of 
the measures’’ proposed, and would 
ask for authority from Congress 
for naval participation at the next 
session of that body.!! 

Meanwhile, Bulwer grew increas- 
ingly apprehensive about the de- 
signs of American filibusters on 
Haiti and the Dominican Republic. 
He learned that some 2,500 adven- 
turers were ready to go to the lat- 
ter country as colonists. He imme- 
diately wrote Ussher to advise 
Faustin in unmistakable terms that 
“fa war on his part is in reality 
out of the question’’ and that he 
had better make peace. Faustin did 
not slacken his preparations and 
disdained any answer to the note 
proposing the year’s notification of 
proposed hostilities. His only peace- 
ful gesture was to send a general 
to the neighboring country to pro- 


10Palmerston to Bulwer, May 29 and 
30, 1851, F.O. 115/114. 

11Webster to Bulwer, July 5, 1851, 
ibid. 


claim a truce, but the emissary did 
this so belligerently that he was 
driven from the country only to be 
summarily shot upon the emperor’s 

On July 24 the British and 
French agents theatened Haiti with 
immediate blockade, but the em- 
peror apparently disregarded the 
note. The agents then requested 
their fleet commanders to proceed 
to Cap Haitien to check the emper- 
or’s movements and, if necessary, to 
prevent the conveyance of troops 
and stores. Soulouque was sup- 
posedly awaiting word from an 
agent sent to London to seek Pal- 
merston’s good offices in arranging 
Dominican acceptance of Haitian 
sovereignty and, therefore, did not 
reply immediately. 

By this time J. F. Crampton had 
replaced Bulwer at Washington and 
William Derrick was Acting United 
States Secretary of State. The new 
British minister requested that 
William Hunter instruct an Ameri- 
can squadron to cooperate as far 
as possible, and on September 4 he 
received the reply that the presi- 
dent had issued orders for cooper- 
ation ‘‘in any measures short of 
eoercion.’’ Apparently this was the 
last positive step taken by the 
United States in carrying out the 
policy of joint mediation, and there 
is no evidence that the naval squad- 
ron actually participated in the 
coercive measures. 

From this point on the Tripartite 
Intervention fades into oblivion. 
Proof that the efforts of the three 
powers served no more than to de- 
lay the Haitian invasion of the 
Dominican Republic is in the fact 
that Soulouque went on to decisive 
defeats in December, 1855, and 
January, 1856, thereby speeding 
the termination of his reign. 

The soundest positions of all con- 
cerned in this affair were those 
held by Haiti and, in conflict, by 
the Dominican Republic; but the 
latter was content to leave her 


12Bulwer to Ussher, July 2, 1851, en- 
closure in Bulwer to Palmerston, July 16, 
1851, F.0. 5/529; R. M. Walsh, ‘‘My 
Mission to San Domingo’’ Lippincott’s 
Magazine, VII (March, 1871), 305. 
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cause to the intervening powers 
thereby losing some of the weight 
of her claims. So little is known 
of the official acts of the Dominican 
Republic in direct relationship to 
the Tripartite Intervention that 
even the single work on that na- 
tion’s relations with the United 
States places no emphasis on such 
acts.1% 

Haiti was wise enough to keep 
the way open to invasion by refus- 
ing to recognize the Dominican Re- 
public and by considering its in- 
habitants as being in rebellion. Her 
statesmen seemed aware, too, that 
the United States, not having recog- 
nized Haiti, could hardly resort to 
other than a ‘‘negative’’ policy to- 
ward Haiti. Still, the United States 
had hoped to use Haiti’s desire for 
recognition to further its own ends 
in the matters of collection of 
claims and recognition of an Amer- 
ican consul, which latter aim was, 
in fact, accomplished. 

The frequent recurrence of racial 
antagonism in the attitudes of the 
American agents and the continen- 
tal press was evidence that the 
United States would not treat Haiti 
equitably with the Dominican Re- 
public. All the evidence taken to- 
gether points to the conclusion that 
the United States was ineffective in 
dealing with Haiti. This is due 
partially to natural antagonism be- 
tween the two, and partially to the 
indefinite character of the official 
acts of the United States in its 
manner of ‘‘cooperating’’ with the 
other powers. Faustin I had the 
opportunity to break up the threat- 
ened concert because of this un- 
willingness, on the part of the 
United States, to help solidify the 
efforts of the powers. 

Faustin had other than constitu- 
tional reasons for his refusal to ac- 
cept the proposals of the interven- 
ing powers. Ussher stated these 
well when he wrote to Palmerston 
The fact is that the Emperor risks 
not only his throne but probably his 
life, as well as the tranquility of the 
Country by renouncing at this mo- 


ment the reannexation of the Eastern 
part of the Island. 


18Tansill, op. cit. 
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Ussher added that Faustin feared 
a long truce might allow the Do- 
minicans to place themselves under 
a foreign power, and this was a 
fear of the British as well.* 

From the Dominican point of 
view any outcome would have been 
better than a resumption of Hai- 
tian control. The most significant 
act by the Dominican leaders was 
their proposal to permit American 
settlers to immigrate to the coun- 
try, which would have included 
conditions. allowing them to be 
called into the service of the Do- 
minican Republic to repel Haitian 
invaders. Supposedly, the agree- 
ment was drawn up by Benjamin 
Green, the American agent, and 
his father, Duff. It was dated Au- 
gust 26, 1850, or slightly more than 
a month after Webster replaced 
Clayton as Secretary of State. 

The exchanges between Lord 
Palmerston and Thomas R. Ussher, 
the British consul at Port-au- 
Prince, illustrate that the main line 
of the British policy was to dissuade 
Soulouque from invading the Do- 
minican Republic. Palmerston was 
apparently fearful that open hos- 
tilities would result in active inter- 
vention by some foreign power, 
particularly the United States. It 
was such a situation that the Brit- 
ish wished to prevent even at a 
very dear cost. So intent was 
Palmerston in pursuit of this ob- 
jective that he instructed his Do- 
minican consul, Robert H. Schom- 
bourgk, to 
“shew (sic) to the Dominicans that 
it is more for their interest and ad- 
vantage to remain independent; or 
even to come to some arrangement 
with the Haytians ... than to become 
annexed to the Territory of an Euro- 
pean 


The implication is that he may well 
have had Spain in mind along with 
France. When Schombourgk in- 
formed Palmerston of a desire by 
‘‘a majority of the Members of the 
Government’’ of the Dominican Re- 


14Ussher to Palmerston, November 21, 
1850, enclosure in Palmerston to Bulwer, 
January 28, 1851, F.O. 115/113. 

15Palmerston to Schombourgk, Janu- 
ary 8, 1849, F.0. 23/2. 


public to become a protectorate of 
Britain, the foreign minister hast- 
ened to deny that Britain would 
even entertain such designs; but 
he also made a point of informing 
the French of the offer. 

The idea of utilizing joint media- 
tion in seeking a peaceful settle- 
ment of the Haitian-Dominican 
difficulties was one which naturally 
appealed to Palmerston since it 
would allow Britain to play a 
prominent role, enabling her to 
keep a watchful eye, and possibly a 
restraining hand, on the other na- 
tions involved. This is the position 
which the United States used 
around the turn of the century in 
keeping herself informed of, 
though not entangled in, European 
affairs. 

One surprising fact is that the 
United States never once suggested 
invoking the Monroe Doctrine 
against France and Britain, even 
though the statement of policy was 
hardly more than fifty years old, 
and notwithstanding the fact that 
President Polk had reaffirmed its 
principles as late as 1845, while 
this affair was developing. 

Palmerston’s taking the lead in 
pushing joint mediation was prob- 
ably due to a more ardent desire to 
prevent alienation of territory than 
was exhibited by either Clayton or 
Webster. Clayton and Webster were 
more desirous of collecting Ameri- 
can claims, the former by force and 


the latter by negotiation, although . 


Clayton was obviously motivated to 
side with the Dominicans because 
of partiality toward the whites on 
the eastern end as against the 
blacks of western Hispaniola. Clay- 
ton, a Virginian, might even have 
gotten executive recognition of the 
Dominican Republie had not Tay- 
lor died as early as he did. 
Webster was probably strongly 
influenced by Bulwer’s persistent 
egging in his efforts to push joint 
mediation. Even at that, Webster 
remained firm in his opposition to 
the use of force, partially because 
he was not in favor of getting the 
government involved in establish- 
ing this objectionable precedent. 
In the end Haiti was left to settle 
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the issue in the manner doggedly 
insisted upon by Soulouque. The 
emperor had his invasion which 
ended in utter defeat and consti- 
tuted the final chapter in the story 
of the Tripartite Intervention of 
1851. 


Dessalines 
(Continued from page 31) 


general name ‘‘blacks’’ for all Hai- 
tians (regardless of actual skin 
color), and freedom of worship. It 
further declared that no one could 
be considered worthy of the name 
Haitian who was not a good father, 
a good son, a good husband and a 
good soldier. Marriage was made 
a civil contract and .the houses of 
citizens were held to be inviolable. 
The new constitution prohibited 
white men from acquiring property 
of any kind. With the new ‘‘em-— 
pire’’ divided into six military di- 
visions, there was a general in com- 
mand of each who was independent 
of all but the emperor, on whom 
the title Majesty was conferred. 

On October 17, 1806, after a 
bloody career, Dessalines was assas- 
sinated. Dessalines brought his 
country out of subservience and 
founded a new nation—but his gov- 
ernment rested upon force and 
compulsion. 


Soulouque 


(Continued from page 35) 


emperor. The people seemed en- 
thusiastic and in a few days Gef- 
frard advanced on Port-au-Prince 
at the head of six thousand men. 
Soulouque tried to halt the rebel- 
lion when he and his troops 
marched on Drouillard plantation, 
headquarters of Geffrard, but find- 
ing that his troops were deserting, 
he returned to Port-au-Prince and 
on January 15, 1859, took refuge 
in the French legation. 

On the afternoon of the same 
day, Emperor Faustin Soulouque 
sailed, in exile, for Jamaica on the 
frigate Melburn. Monarchy in Haiti 
was at an end. Soulouque died at 
Petit-Goave (Haiti), on August 6, 
1867. 
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MAUSOLEUM OF DESSALINES AND PETION IN THE PLACE DE 
L°INDEPENDENCE IN PORT-AU-PRINCE. 


Haiti: First Latin 
American Nation 
(Continued from page 26) 


exposed to the ideas of John Locke 


for nearly a century before the be- 
ginning of the War for Independ- 
ence. The discontent in the Eng- 
lish colonies, smouldering for at 
least ten years, had been fed, re- 
fined and translated into positive 
ideals through newspapers, tracts 
and the Circular Letters. In 
France, discontent had been snow- 
balling for decades. But in neither 
of these countries had emancipation 
been an issue. In Haiti it was para- 
mount over all and independence 
was essentially a means to that 
end. Unlike the Allies in the last 
war, cessation of the war was not 
almost but indeed upon Haiti be- 
fore any plans for ruling a nation 
at peace had been devised. 
Unversed in matters of govern- 
ment even on the local level (un- 
like the American colonists), while 
the Western World warred over 
autocracy versus democracy, Hai- 
tians were certain of this one 
thing: any kind of black rule was 
preferred by them to known op- 
pressive white rule. Haitian lead- 
ers experimented with both auto- 
cratic and democratic systems of 
government during this transi- 
tional period in western his- 
tory. But the economic distress 
wrought by the long sojourn of 
strife in Haiti was compounded by 


the impossibility of gaining for a 
vital program of austerity the sup- 
port of a people held incommuni- 
cado by their illiteracy. The result 
was an endless succession of ousted 
governments. The protagonists and 
means for the frequent revolts 
which have shaken Haiti were pro- 
vided by the entrenched militar- 
ism that was born out of fear of a 
French attempt at reconquest. 

Distraught by internal crises, 
Haiti was further distressed by 
the state of her foreign relations. 
The refusal of the nations of the 
world to grant diplomatic recogni- 
tion to a black nation branded her 
as a political ‘‘anomaly’’—neither 
a colony nor a nation. It was un- 
thinkable that slaveholding nations 
should .extend recognition to a na- 
tion of ex-slaves. So it was that no 
state accorded recognition to Haiti 
until France did so in 1825. Not 
until after the secession of the 
slave states did the United States, 
in 1862, officially acknowledge the 
independenec of Haiti. 

In a large measure, the inde- 
pendence of this harrassed island 
republic has been insured by the 
mutual fears and jealousies of the 
Great Powers. Haiti’s strategic 
position in the Caribbean has 
caused France, Great Britain and 
the United States, each of which 
has territorial interests in that re- 
gion, to frown upon any threat to 
transfer Haitian territory to the 
possession of a powerful nation. 
This phenomenon can in no wise, 


however, detract from the credit 
due Haitian statesmen who dog- 
gedly and cleverly maintained the 
diplomatic integrity of Haiti for 
many years. 


Toussaint 


Louverture 
(Continued from page 40) 


sition of coachman, a job which af- 
forded him greater opportunity for 
self-improvement. Of a naturally 
quiet temperament, Toussaint lis- 
tened to and observed the educated 
men with whom he now had contact 
in his new position. He had known 
slavery first-hand with all its out- 
rages; now he was able to observe 
at close range the freedom which 
other men enjoyed and which had 
been denied to him and his black 
brothers. Destiny decreed that a 
book, written by a priest, the Abbé 
Raynal, an impassioned plea for a 
slave revolt to restore liberty to the 
oppressed Africans in the colonies, 
should fall into the hands of Tous- 
saint Louverture. There Toussaint 
read stirring truths concerning 
man’s natural right to liberty and 
the single phrase ‘‘a courageous 


chief only is wanted — where is 
he?’’ reverberated through his be- 
ing. 


When news of the outbreak of 
the French Revolution reached 
Saint Domingue the ‘‘small 
whites’’ cheered the Parisian mobs 
which had besieged the Bastille and 
in hope of improving their own in- 
significant status on the island saw 
visions of a similar course in the 
colony. The ‘‘big whites’’ had for 
some time been aware of their un- 
certain situation in view of general 
antislavery feeling rapidly spread- 
ing in Europe along with other 
new ideas of freedom and equality. 
The men of color in the colony 
were quick to discern their oppor- 
tunity for liberation and swiftly 
moved to elevate their status to a 
level of equality with the other 
colonists. As yet the black slave 
was totally unaware of the great 
social upheaval which was so preg- 
nant with meaning for him. The 
first effort at liberation came from 
the mulattoes who sent representa- 
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tives to Paris, the result of their 
petition being the famous decree 
of the French legislature of March 
8, 1790, which gave recognition in 
the colonial assemblies to the men 
of color. This act led to conflicts 
among the island colonists who, 
rather than share their legislative 
privileges with descendants from 
slaves, openly revolted against the 
mother country. The mulattoes, 
taking advantage of the intense 


fury of the white colonists, turned: 


to seek alliance with the black 
slaves they once had scorned. The 
slaves were at last aroused and led 
by one of their number named 
Boukman, on the night of August 
23, 1791, rose in rebellion. In great 
hordes, animated with passionate 
fury, they fell upon plantations, 
killed their former masters and 
their families, and committed atro- 
cious acts which they had learned 
so well at the hands of these same 
masters who now lay dead and 
mutilated. Much property was de- 
stroyed and plundered, conflagra- 
tions raged like voleanoes, death 
and destruction, ruin and devasta- 
tion lay in their wake. 

Toussaint took no part in the 
bloody revolt. Always restrained, 
he stayed at his post and helped his 
master and his master’s family to 
safety. Later he showed such hu- 
manity to his former master that, 
by using the influence he had ac- 
quired after his rise, he enabled 


him and his family to leave the is-. 


land safely with a rich cargo. 

In the beginning the slaves were 
led by three chiefs, all of them in- 
ferior in leadership to the out- 
standing Toussaint: Jean-Fran- 
cois, Biassou and Jeannot. Tous- 
saint at first was regarded with 
distrust by the slave armies be- 
cause of his initial reluctance to 
enter into acts of violence. Hence 
he was assigned to caring for the 
wounded in view of his knowledge 
of medicinal herbs. Threatened 


with defeat, however, the slave 
leaders were quick to put to more 
advantageous use the superior skill 
and intelligence of Toussaint and 
he: was elevated to the rank of aide- 
de-camp to Biassou. 

About this time it was decreed 
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by the Legislative Assembly that 
men of color and free Negroes 
should be permitted to vote in the 
parochial assemblies which were to 
be convened to elect a new general 
assembly. With this the mulattoes 
had gained their goal and now 
joined the white colonists against 
the blacks. From France General 
Galbaud was sent to the island to 
take command on May 6, 1793, but 
his army was defeated and he was 
forced to flee the country. 

By now the struggle between the 
white colonists was one of repub- 
licanism versus the monarchy and 
to further the cause of the former, 
the slaves were granted their free- 
dom provided they pledged to em- 
brace the cause of the republic. 
Toussaint, however, as well as the 
other leaders of rebellion, 
looked with greater favor upon the 
monarchy as being a more secure 
guarantee of liberty, and as he 
trained his grotesque army, ill-fed, 
shabbily clad and poorly equipped, 
to gain more and more territory, he 
realized that the final destiny of 
his people was still uncertain. 

The planters had for some time 
toyed with the idea of an alliance 
with England, and now, seeing their 
defeat at the hands of the black 
troops of Toussaint inevitable, en- 
tered upon a treaty with Great 
Britain whereby the island would 
pass into English control in ex- 
change for the restoration of peace 
in Saint Domingue. In September 
of 1793 an English fleet was an- 
chored in the harbor of Port-au- 
Prince and its commander ordered 
the island to surrender. Before en- 
tering upon the attempted conquest 
of the island the English had en- 
tered into an agreement with Spain 
whereby the English should occu- 
py the west and south and Spain 
should extend her dominion from 
the east into the north. Spain then 
invited the colonists of the north 
to return to take possession of their 
property under her protection, but 
when they complied they were 
mercilessly slaughtered by the 
blacks. 

It was now that Toussaint added 
Louverture to his name. There are 
several explanations of his acqui- 


sition of the surname which means 
‘the opening’’ in French. Some 
feel that it has reference to the 
opening Toussaint so constantly 
made in the ranks of the enemy; 
others that it refers to the opening 
to freedom he intended to make 
for his oppressed slave brothers. 
Whatever the true explanation may 
be, it is certain that Toussaint was 
well aware of the designs of both 
Great Britain and Spain to come 
into possession of the island. In 
his shrewdness he allied himself 
with both when such an alliance 
was temporarily necessary, but just 
as readily fought against the ar- 
mies of both nations and defeated 
them when he became convinced of 
the danger of once again becoming 
oppressed under new yokes of 
slavery. At the same time that 
Toussaint was forced to engage in 
combat with the superior forces of 
European nations, he was also 
called upon to put an end to the 
internecine strife between the mu- 
lattoes of the south and his own 
black forces in the north, for the 
mulattoes still were fighting for 
their own particular goals of rec- 
ognition and freedom. 

When Napoleon rose to power in 
Europe his desire for conquest ex- 
tended to the recovery of the is- 
land of Saint Domingue. Since 
French armies repeatedly had been 
forced to retreat at the hands of 
Toussaint, who by now ruled the 
island as a potentate, Napoleon 
sent his brother-in-law General Le- 
elere with 25,000 troops to bring 
the island under subjugation and 
restore it as a colony of France. It 
was not long, however, before the 
best armies that France could af- 
ford were defeated, their ranks 
decimated in the fierce jungle fight- 
ing, their numbers overcome with 
the dreaded yellow fever. Unable 
to defeat Toussaint, this slave who 
seemed impelled by unknown forces 
to earry out the prophecy of the 
Abbé Raynal, the French resorted 
to treachery, and under the pretext 
of arranging a parley, Toussaint 
was arrested and taken with his 
wife and children to France where 
he was imprisoned and persecuted 
until his death in April, 1803. 
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TOUSSAINT LOUVERTURE 


By Eunice Day LEE 


HE black men who raised their voices in a 

cry of freedom on the isle of Saint Domin- 

gue, today the Republic of Haiti, then one 
of the richest colonies in the New World, were 
men whose black bodies had suffered every indig- 
nity and cruel act that could be conjured in the 
minds of a few depraved white masters whose only 
tool of power was oppression through terror. On 
the eve of the slave rebellion in 1791 there were 
on the island 50,000 whites, 50,000 mulattoes and 
some 500,000 Negroes of African blood. Because 
of their prosperity and the numerous slaves they 
held, the mode of life of the plantation owners 
was luxurious and their morals relaxed. 

The white population on the island in the years 
preceding the movement for independence consist- 
ed of the planters—either absentee landlords who 
squandered their vast fortunes in France or opu- 
lent colonists who indulged their sensual tastes in 
voluptuous living on their flourishing colonial es- 
tates; the wealthy merchants in the towns; and the 
bureaucracy—Frenchmen ‘from France who gov- 
erned the island. These were the “big whites.” 
The “small whites” consisted of managers or 
stewards of the large plantations, notaries, grocers, 
clerks and small businessmen. The Creole land- 
owner resented the superior social position of the 
island officials, and both landowner and bureaucrat 
were hated by the “small whites” who in the com- 
plicated social scale were only slightly higher than 
the black slave upon whom they heaped contempt 
because of their own low rank. The white clergy, 
consisting largely of unfrocked priests, was in- 
significant. 

In addition to the pure-blooded slaves, there 
were the men of color, who ranged from the true 
mulatto down through a series of complicated ra- 
cial designations according to the degree of their 
racial mixture. These were more despised than 
their brothers of pure African ancestry because of 
the threat they offered to white supremacy. Many 
had been educated in France, many were owners 
of vast estates, and their general prosperity and 


ability were both feared and envied by the whites. 


Malicious acts of all kinds designed to humiliate 
these men were enforced through fear to keep 
their growing numbers oppressed. In many re- 
spects their lot was worse than that of the slaves. 
Race prejudice grew to such ridiculous extremes, 
however, that the man of color, hated and scorned 
by. the whites, in turn heaped contempt and scorn 
upon his pure-blooded African brother to such an 
extent that a mulatto slave considered himself su- 
perior to a free black man. In addition to the 
slaves there were a few free black men as well as 
mulattoes. 

Into this conflict between the various castes was 
born a slave, a pure-blooded black man, Toussaint 
Louverture, the property of the Count de Bréda, 
who owned a large sugar plantation some two 
miles from Cap Frangais in the northern part of 
the island of Saint Domingue. Toussaint was a 
descendant of an African king of the Arradas 
tribe in Western Africa. Though born a slave 
and though he lived as a slave for nearly half a 
century before he led the rebellion which in a few 
years was to lead to the founding of the only black 
republic in the Western Hemisphere, Toussaint 
was privileged in that he was owned by a humane 
master. His god-father, Pierre Baptiste, also a 
black man, had a knowledge of French and knew 
a little Latin and geometry and these disciplines 
were passed on to Toussaint in his youth. Tous- 
saint was frail as a child, but strengthened his 
physique through diligent exercise until he was 
able to ride horseback for many miles, swim tur- 
bulegt streams and hunt the wild beasts which 
roamed the forests. As a child he was entrusted 
with ghe care of the flocks and herds on his mas- 
ter’s plantation, an occupation which, coupled 
with his early frailty, afforded him many hours of 
thoughtful reverie. Having, like many of the 
slaves, a fine knowledge of the use of herbs, Tous- 


saint’s father instructed him in the recognition and 


use of medicinal plants. This knowledge served 
him well in the early years of the rebellion. As 
a young man Toussaint was promoted to the po- 


(Continued on page 38) 
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